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The purpose of this paper is to point out briefly the significance for the study of 
gnosticism of three passages from the philosopher Plutarch of Chaeronea . 1 These 
passages have in the past, I think, escaped due recognition by scholarship. They 
are embedded in other material, and their importance for gnosticism is not visible 
at first sight. All three passages employ conceptuality of Greek origin and charac¬ 
ter and discuss matters of Greek religion. There is no redeemer myth or any other 
exotic mythology from the East or South that would justify calling the texts ‘gnos¬ 
tic*. Nevertheless, I propose to call them ‘gnosticizing’ because of the peculiar way 
in which the Greek conceptuality is interpreted. As we shall see, certain Greek 
religious and philosophical concepts have been pushed towards a point of in¬ 
terpretation, at which their meaning does not seem different any more from what 
we find, e.g., in the Corpus Hermeticum . 2 There is also the strange phenomenon 
that all three passages express views which go further towards gnosticism than 
Plutarch does in other places. We have sufficient reason for speculating that he 
draws on older source material, although it may never be possible to recover any 
concrete ‘Vorlagen’. Plutarch’s way of using sources is strange in that sometimes 
he includes source material without identifying where it is from. This attitude ex¬ 
presses a peculiar submissiveness of judgment, especially when it comes to mat¬ 
ters of religious importance. At these points he likes to let mythology or philoso¬ 
phical authorities other than his own have the last word. When these authorities go 
further in the gnostic direction than he himself would go in his own formulations, 
he nevertheless accepts them as congenial to his own views, and thereby he allows 
himself to be pulled in their direction. 


I 

Plutarch’s little diatribe el tcaXdiq eipr^zai to Xa&e fhcboaq is intended to disprove 


1 See also my contribution to the Festschrift for Geo Widengren, “Ein seltsames mysterientheo- 
logisches System bei Plutarch” (in: Ex Orbe Religionum, Studia Geo Widengren oblata, vol. I, Lei¬ 
den 1972, 347-354). 

2 1 have tried to point out similar developments in my articles “Schopfung und Erlosung im her- 
metischen Fragment Kore Kosmu” (ZThK 63, 1966, 160-187); “The Delphic Maxim TNQQI 
LAYTON in Hermetic Interpretation” (HThR 63, 1970, 465—484). 
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Epicurus’ famous maxim. 3 Plutarch argues against Epicurus mostly by using his¬ 
torical and literary examples that prove that ‘being known’ is better than ‘being 
unknown’. 4 The concepts throughout are ij yvaioiq (‘being known 9 ) and ij dyvoia 
(‘being unknown’) 5 . That these concepts must be understood in the ordinary way 
is evident from the synonyms 6 , especially So& and ddofy'a 7 . However, in 1129 D 
Plutarch moves from rather mundane examples to religious language. He com¬ 
pares the issue under discussion with the phenomenon of sleep 8 . “Do you not ob¬ 
serve how at the onset of night a slow heaviness comes over the body and an inert 
reluctance over the mind, while our reason, withdrawing into itself like a dim 
fire.. .” 9 By contrast, at sunrise the light sets everything into motion: it “blends 
doing and thinking in one and all into a single whole, as its light calls them to at¬ 
tention and imparts a common motion ...” Then “all men, drawn by mutual at¬ 
traction as by a strong bond, arise from their separate slumbers to engage in their 
tasks”. 10 In the following section 1129 F—1130 B Plutarch sets forth his own view 
about life, and it is here that we find some rather strange doctrines. The language 
of yvcooiq / dyvoia and their derivatives or synonyms looms much weightier than 
the subject of the diatribe would require. Plutarch begins by stating the purpose of 
human ‘birth’ (?f yeveoiq): “I hold that life itself and indeed a man’s very birth and 
becoming are a gift of God to make him known” 10 (Aokcq Se kyd> Kai to Cifv auzo 
Kai 6Xcoq to (pvvai Kai pezaoxsiv av&pamq) yeveoecoq eiq yvdioiv 6nd &eoo Sodfj- 
vat). 

Before his birth man is dSrjXoq Kai ayvcoazoq , drifting in the form of small par¬ 
ticles in the universe. But when he is born, he “gathers together with himself’, ac¬ 
quires size and conspicuousness: Ka&iozazei dijXoq ££ adrjXoo Kai tpavepoq tt, 
dtpavouq. 

Why this is so, Plutarch explains by a philosophical definition: “For to become 


3 The edition referred to is that by Benedict Einarson & Phillip H. De Lacy, Plutarch’s Moralia, 
vol. XIV, 1967 (The Loeb Classical Library). Cf. also the edition by Max Pohlenz & Rolf West- 
man, Plutarchus, Moralia, vol. VI:2, 1959 (Bibliotheca Teubneriana). For the composition see 
Gofiredo Marmeli Lattanzi, “La composizione del De latenter vivendo di Plutarco” (Rivista di filo- 
logia e di instruzione classica 60, 1932, 332—337). 

4 Konrat Ziegler, RE 21:1 (1951), 765-767 thinks the work is an unfinished sketch; Pohlenz, 
Plutarchus, Moralia, vol. Ill (1929), p. XVII (Bibliotheca Teubneriana), suggests it was posthu¬ 
mously edited from the “Nachlass”. 

s yv<ooi<;: 1129 B,C,F; dyvoia : 1129 B,D; 1130 B,D,E. 

6 dyvoeiv: 1128 C,D,F; 1129 C; yivcooKeiv : 1128 D; 1130 A; dyvcojucov: 1128 D; dfia&rjc;: 
1128 D. 

1 6ofr: 1128 B,C; 1129 C; 1130 C; adotfa: 1128 B; 1130 E. 

8 See also De Is. 383 BC. The theme of sleep and awakening is very important for gnosticism. 
See Hans Jonas, Gnosis und spatantiker Geist, vol. 1,3rd ed. (FRLANT, NF 33; Gottingen 1964), 
113 fT.; Id., The Gnostic Religion, 2nd ed. (Boston 1963), 68ft; George W. MacRae, “Sleep and 
Awakening in Gnostic Texts” (in: Le origini dello gnosticismo, Suppl. to “Numen”, vol. XII, Lei¬ 
den 1967, 496-507). 

9 The translation is that by Einarson & De Lacy. 6 Xoyio/io<; is apparently the highest part of the 
soul. 

10 The translation is that of Einarson & De Lacy. 
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is not to pass into being, but to pass from being to being known” (ov yap eiq ovo- 
iav 66 oq ij yeveoig , a><; ivioi Asyovoiv, akX ooaiaq eiq yvaioiv). 

The definition rejected in the first part of the statement is known to us from the 
Ps.-Platonic Dejinitiones and from Aristotle, 11 The implication of the second part 
is set forth in the next statement: ij yeveoiq does not “create” (noiei) ra yiyvopeva , 
but only “reveals” (SeiKvooiv) them. Likewise, the opposite of rj yeveoiq , tp&opa , 
does not mean the change of something that is to something that is not, but “rath¬ 
er the removal from our sight of what has suffered dissolution”. 12 This doctrine 
evidently assumes that the terms yeveaiq and <p&opa do not mean here what they 
usually mean: yeveaiq does not mean that something which has no being can come 
into being. Rather, something that is possesses being already. What happens 
through yeveoiQ is that this entity passes from 0601 a eig yvcooiv . Conversely, at the 
point of <p&opa something that has being cannot simply loose that quality and 
become non-being, but it merely disappears into the unknown. Plutarch substan¬ 
tiates this doctrine by some further theological considerations (1130 Aff.). 

1. He alludes to the dualism of Apollo/Hades. Referring to old precepts asso¬ 
ciating Apollo with the sun, 13 he interprets his epithets “Delios” and “Pythios” 
etymologically. 14 By contrast, Hades, “the Lord of the opposite realm”, “whether 
god or demon”, is interpreted as aiSeq Kai aopazov. 15 

2. He explains the old name for man, <pm as coming from tpaiq (“light”). This 
etymology is thought to prove that a strong love for being known and knowing is 
part of human nature. 

3. He turns to the experience of the soul (1130 B), agreeing with “some philo¬ 
sophers” who hold that in substance the soul is light (tpcoq) 16 . As proofs for this he 
uses the present and the eschatological experiences of the soul. 

(a) In the present it can be observed that “ignorance”, “the unilluminated”, 
“the dark” cause much disturbance, hostility, and anxiety, and in the absence of 
light the soul is unable to take pleasure in anything. By contrast, light, like some 
universal seasoning, turns everything into pleasure, joy, and friendliness. 17 Conse¬ 
quently: “He who throws himself into the state of ignorance, wraps himself in 
darkness and buries his life in a cenotaph appears to suppress his birth altogether 


11 Cf. Ps.-Plat., De. 411 A; Arist., Topica 6:2, 139 b 20; Met. r 2, 1003 b 7. See the note in Ei- 
narson & De Lacy. 

12 1130 A: ... ob3£ fj (pdopa tod dvroq dpoiq e/c to pi) dv ioxiv , dXXa paXXov eiq to aSrjXov 
dnaycoyi) tod SiaXobevroq. 

13 On the identity of Apollo and the sun cf. De def. 394 A; Pyth. orac, 400 A—D; also the note in 
Loeb, vol. XIV, ad loc. 

14 Cf. De E apud Delph. 385 B (see above). 

15 1 130 A: t ov 3£ xrjqevavriaq Kvpiovpoi'paq, eire &eo<; Eire Safpcov tcnv, dvopa&ooiv , cdq dv eic 
diSe c Kai aopaxov tfpdjv, ... Cf. De E ap. Delph. 394 A (see above), and the note in Loeb, vol. XIV, 
ad loc. 

16 1130 B: adxtjv re xtjv y/oxi)v Zvioi rc5v (piXoootpcov <?&<; eivai xrj oboia vopiXouoiv ... 

17 Einarson & De Lacy, ad loc., refer to Plut., Non posse suaviter vivi 1093 A, and Arist., Protr. 
Frag. 9, ed. Ross. 
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and to say no to being.” (6 Si eiq ztjv dyvoiav avzdv bpPdXXa>v Kai oKOZoq 
nepiapnioxopevoq Kai Kevozatpcdv zov piov ioiKev aozrjv papoveo&ai ztjv yeveaiv 
Kai anavdav npdq zd eivai) 

(b) That the “Land of the Blessed” belongs to “fame and being” {zrjq ye S6£rjq 
ze Kai zov eivai) is born out by eschatological mythology. In 1130 C Plutarch pre¬ 
sents a description of the afterlife: apparently he distinguishes between three 
places, two of them being the land where the blessed stay. Both of these places en¬ 
joy the light. 18 However, the “third path” is the pit of darkness, the place of pun¬ 
ishment for the wicked. Their lot is “to be put away in ignorance and oblivion”. 19 
In fact, Plutarch concludes, there is but orte punishment for the wicked: “obscuri¬ 
ty and ignorance and complete disappearance, which carries them off from Lethe 
to the joyless river and plunges them into a bottomless and yawning ocean, an 
ocean that sucks into one abyss all failure to serve or to take action and all that is 
inglorious and unknown.” 20 

While the eschatological section is more conventional, with its usual topoi and 
Plutarch’s own interpretation easily recognizable, the preceding section 1130 B is 
interesting to the student of gnosticism. Admitting that he uses the views of other 
philosophers, but unfortunately not naming them, Plutarch’s statements are more 
religious than the subject would require. That the substance of the soul is light was 
taught by Heracleides Ponticus, 21 and there are other ideas here which were rather 
commonplace at the time of Plutarch. However, the apparent identification of 
yvcdoiq with being and of ayvoia with non-being is extraordinary. Taken together 
with what was said before in 1129 F— 1130 A, ij yeveoiq describes a process, by 
which an entity endowed with ‘being’ moves from the state of ignorance to that of 
knowledge. We may conclude that this knowledge is meant to be self-knowledge 
and redemptive, as it is said to be the sole purpose and content of life. The oppo¬ 
site, ayvoia , implies non-being, both here and in the hereafter. 

II 

Because of the numerous parallels with Plutarch, some excerpts transmitted by 
Stobaeus under the name of Themistius have been rightly attributed to our auth¬ 
or. 22 One of these is of special importance for gnosticism. Having been most likely 

18 See the notes by Einarson & De Lacy, ad loc., also Lattanzi, “La composizione”, 334. 

19 1130 D:... Sexdjuevoi Kai dnoKponzovzeg ayvoia KaiXtj&rj zovg KoXaXopevoog. Cf. also Plut., 
De sera num. 564 F; non posse suaviter vivi 1093 A. 

20 1130 E: ... ev KoXaazfjpiov cbg aXrj&cbg zujv KaKcdg picoodvzcov, aSo£ia Kai dyvoia Kai 
navzeXdjg dtpaviojuog , afpcov eig zov apeidrj nozapov and zrjgAij&tjg Kai KazanovziXwv eig dpvooov 
Kai axavig niXayog, axprjoziav Kai anpa&av naaav ze Kai ayvotav Kai ado&av aove(peXKOfievov. 
The translation is that of Einarson & De Lacy. 

21 Frag. 98, 100, ed. Fritz Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles, vol. VII (Basel 1969). Cf. also 
Plut., Quaest. Rom. 281 B. 

22 Plutarch, Frag. 178, edited and translated by F.H. Sandbach, Plutarch’s Moralia (The Loeb 
Classical Library), vol. XV, 1969, 316—325. Sandbach did also the edition in the Teubner series 
(Plutarchus, Moralia, vol. VII, 1967,107—110). Quotations are taken from the Teubner edition. As 
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a part of Plutarch’s lost treatise Ilepi y/vxtf$9 it contains a dialog between Timon 
and Patrocleas about the soul and her experiences in regard to the afterlife. The 
situation of the soul in this life is described as one of complete ignorance. 23 When 
the soul passes out of this body she must undergo a complete change and transfor¬ 
mation. 24 Several experiences are discussed which raise the question of how the 
soul is related to the body. 

1. When the time of death draws near, the soul experiences something like 
those who are initiated into “the great mysteries”. This is the reason for the simila¬ 
rity of the terms reXevrdv and zeXeib&ai. 25 Plutarch gives us a veiled description of 
what these experiences are like: “In the beginning there is straying and wandering, 
the weariness of running this way and that, and nervous journeys through dark¬ 
ness that reach no goal, and then immediately before the consummation every 
possible terror, shivering and trembling and sweating and amazement. But after 
this a marvellous light meets the wanderer, and open country and meadow lands 
welcome him; and in that place there are voices and dancing and solemn majesty 
of sacred music and holy visions. And amidst these, he walks at large in new free¬ 
dom, now perfect and fully initiated, celebrating the sacred rites, a garland upon 
his head, and converses with pure and holy men; he surveys the uninitiated, unpu¬ 
rified mob here on earth, the mob of living men who, herded together in mirk and 
deep mire, trample one another down and in their fear of death cling to their ills, 
since they disbelieve in the blessings of the other world.” From this we can learn 
that “the soul’s entanglement with the body and confinement in it are against 
nature,.. ”. 26 

2. This conclusion is confirmed in a lengthy discussion about sleep. 27 In this 
discussion Timon gives all the reasons why sleep is the most pleasant experience 
of all. 28 What it all comes down to is that in sleep the soul is separated from the bo- 


M.R. James had discovered (The Classical Review 14, 1900, 23), Clement of Alexandria quotes 
from the section in Eel. Proph. 34 f. See also M.P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 
2nd ed., vol. 2 (Miinchen 1961), 680; E. Des Places, La religion grecque (Paris 1969), 213f. 

23 Lines 3—4: bvzad&a S y ayvoel ... 

24 Lines 2—3: Ovza> Kara rrjv etq to 6Xov pezapoXrjv Kai pzzaKoapnaw oXtoXevai ztjv y/oxfiv 
Xeyofiev &cef yevopevrjv On the whole see also the previous frag. 177. 

25 Lines 4—6:... nXrjv 5z av bv zip zeXevrav tfSrj yevtjzai' tote Se naaxei na&oq oiov oi zeXezaiQ 
jueydXaiQ KazopyiaCppevoi. George E. Mylonas, Eleusis and the Eleusinian Mysteries (Princeton 
1961), 264ff., claims that no conclusions can be drawn from the description as to what actually 
happened at the mysteries at Eleusis. As far as details are concerned he may be right. But what the 
passage is all about must still be explained. Interestingly, Clement of Alexandria refers to it as za 
zrjq yv(boe(i)q pvoztjpia (Eel. Proph. 35:1). Noteworthy is also the similarity of this passage and the 
experiences of the soul in the myth sections of De sera num., De genio Socr., and De facie in orbe 
lunae. Frag. 177, line 2 If., explains the word &avaro<; etymologically as from &sov dvw indicating 
the journey of the soul into heaven. 

26 Lines 7—21. The translation is that by Sandbach. 

27 See above note d. 

28 Lines 22—23: 6zi zcov nepi rjpaq na&oov 6 vnvoq rjdwzov bozu 
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dy, as she withdraws from the bodily functions and concentrates upon herself. 29 
While at death the soul leaves the body altogether, in sleep she does so only tem¬ 
porarily and playfully. 30 Nevertheless, the temporary relief from the oppressive 
burden of the body, otherwise tied to her, gives her an enormous pleasure. This 
shows that long familiarity with and gradual accommodation to the burden of the 
body may make the soul forget her condition, but when the burden is lifted she 
feels nothing but relief. 31 Thus, there can be no doubt that the bodily functions are 
‘unnatural 5 and make the soul suffer. 32 

Plutarch then draws the conclusion as to what this means for the relationship 
between body and soul. 33 What are the bonds that bind the two together? Why is 
the soul holding so fast to the body? 

In his answer he compares the attitude of the soul with that of Odysseus cling¬ 
ing to the fig-tree. 34 Likewise, the soul clings to the body, not because of love for it 
but because of the uncertainty of death: oozax; eoiksv f\ y/oxv zoo ocb/iazoq 
Sxwftai teai 7iepine7dex&ai Si 5 effvoiav oodepiav auzoo tcai *d/wv, aXX* 
tippcoSoooa zoo davazoo zijv abr\Xozr)za . 

If this is true, and a quotation from Hesiod’s Works and Days proves that it is, 
the consequences are clear. The gods “have not strained the soul tight to the body 
by any bonds of flesh 55 . 35 In other words, the human body and its functions cannot 
provide a prison for the divine soul. Rather, “the one bond and the one prison they 
have constructed for her and wrapped around her, is her own uncertainty and dis¬ 
belief about what follows after death”. 36 Therefore, traditional teaching that the 
soul is imprisoned by the body must be false. In reality, she is imprisoned by her 


29 Lines 38—40: yap kv xqj Ka&Evdeiv avazpexovaa Kai ovXXeyopevtj npoq kavzrjv ktc 

too SiazEzaoftai npoq to aedpa Kai dieonap&ai rafg aiodijoeoi. The opposite view that sleep causes 
the soul to become even deeper commingled with the body is rejected. See Sandbach’s note ad loc. 

30 Lines 48—49: (pzdysiv yap iouce KopiSrj to odbpa ftvtjoKouoa Spanezedeiv Kai KazaSapdav- 
oooa . Conversely, ysveoiQ is explained etymologically as kni yijv veuoiq (line 26). Cf. De sera num. 
566 A. 

31 Lines 42—48: dvzipapzupei yap zrj avaiodrjcn'g. Kai y/oxpozrjzi Kai Papei Kai (bxpoztjzi to oedpa 
Kazrjyopouv zrjq ipoxrjq faXeiy/iv piv dzav TeXEOTfjorj pezdoTaoiv S' dzav KaftzdSri. Kai toot ’ kozi to 
Ttjv tjSovtjv noiodv, anoXoaiq Kai avanauXa zrjq towc, cdonep dx&OQ Kazazi&spevtjq Kai naXiv 
bvaXapPavodorjg Kai dnoSoopevrjq. Cf. Frag. 177, lines 27f., where yeve&Xiov is explained to mean 
d&Xcov Kai novcov peyaXcov apxrjv yevopevrjv (ijpepav). 

32 Lines 63—68: Sv yap aiziov, ... zoozojv anavzcov, dzi rcu napa (pdmv to /card piKpov ouvrjftrj Kai 
advzpoipov knoiei z?jv ata.drjaiv, edaze prj navu dvoxEpaiveiv naoxoooav, dnaXXayeiorjq Si Kai 
pezafiaXouotjQ elq zijv (pdaiv , tpaivezai napeu&VQ, zip oikeicq zdXXozpiov Kai rjSopzvw to Xonovv 6zi 
napijv Papvvov. That the incorporation of the soul in the body is napa (pdaiv is stated in lines 20 and 
70, as well as in De facie 926 C/D. 

33 For Plutarch’s views on this subject see Maurits Pinnoy, “Les rapports entre Tame et le corps 
dans les Ethiques de Plutarque” (in: Antidorum W. Peremans sexagenario ab alumnis oblatum 
[Studia Hellenistica, 16; Louvain 1968], 191—200). 

34 Homer, Od.p 432. See also Plut., De tranq. animi 476 B, where the same comparison is made. 

35 Lines 88—89: ... ov aapKivoiq zwi Szopoiq npoq to oddpa zrjv y/oxijv KazazEivavzEQ ,... The 
translation is by Sandbach. 

36 Lines 89—91: ... £va Seapov abzri Kai piav (poXaKtjv prjxavrjoapEvoi Kai nspipaXovzsQ, zrjv 
aSrjXoTTjza Kai amoxiav rc5v peza zrjv zeXeuzrjv' 
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ignorance about herself* For if the soul were persuaded to believe what she will en¬ 
counter after death, “nothing could hold her”. 37 

Ill 

The third passage concludes the dialog “De E apud Delphos” 38 After various in¬ 
terpretations of the Delphic E have been proposed by the participants in the dia¬ 
log, Plutarch’s teacher Ammonius 39 is given the last word, to present, no doubt, 
what Plutarch himself regarded the most adequate explanation for the mysterious 
letter at the entrance of Apollo’s temple. However, Ammonius sets forth not only 
such an explanation, but along with it a whole theological ‘system’ (392 A-394 
C). 

The first part contains a dicussion of anthropology. Its introductory thesis de¬ 
nies categorically that man can have any share in ‘being’. 40 Alluding to Anaxi¬ 
mander, 41 man is defined as belonging to ‘mortal nature’, which is at some stage 
between coming into existence and destruction. As such it is but an uncertain and 
unstable appearance. Even if one would apply the whole force of his mind {t\ 5ia- 
voia ), he could not comprehend it; if one wanted to grasp it, it would escape like 
water that runs through the fingers that try to catch it. The conclusion is a radical 
skepticism: human reason (6 Xoyoq) may be able to trace the plurality of entities 
during their erratic course between coming into existence and perishing, but it is 
totally incapable of recognizing anything that has ‘being’. 42 Evidence for this 
comes from Heraclitus’ word about the river into which one cannot step twice. 43 
Also the various stages of human life 44 serve as an example: from the seed we 
change to an embryo, then to a baby, then to a boy, young man, mature man, el¬ 
derly and old man. One stage is separated from the next by total discontinuity: 45 
“Dead is the man of yesterday, for he is passed into the man of to-day; and the 


37 Lines 91—93: tnei zrjv ys nsio&eioav, 6oa av&pobnovq nepipevei zeXeoztjoavzaq tcaty 
'HpdKXsizov, ovdiv dv tcazdoxoi. 

38 Quotations are given according to the edition by W. Sieveking, Plutarchus, Moralia, vol. Ill, 
1929 (Bibliotheca Teubneriana). For the problem of the philosophical traditions that have ‘inspired’ 
the discourse, see John Whittaker, “Ammonius on the Delphic E” (The Classical Quarterly, N.S. 
19, 1969, 185—192); Id., “Neopythagoreanism and the Transcendent Absolute” (Symbolae Oslo- 
enses 48, 1973, 77—86); Hans Joachim Kramer, Platonismus und hellenistische Philosophic (Ber¬ 
lin 1971), 18 If. 

39 See C.P. Jones, “The Teacher of Plutarch” (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 71, 1966, 
205-213). 

40 392 A: *Hpiv piv yap dvzcoq zou eivai pexeoxiv obSev , aXXa ndoa tfw/n? (pvoiq bvpeaa) ysveo- 
ecoq Kai (pftopaq yevopevtj q>aopa napexei Kai Sokyjoiv apuSpav Kai apefiaiav adxijq ' 

41 Cf. Sieveking, ad loc. 

42 392 B: ... zdjv na&tizajv Kai pezapXrjzwv iKaazoo zrjv ayav bvapyeiav 6 Xoyoq Sicokcov 
anoofpaXXszai zrf piv eiq zo yiyvopevov abzod zrj S' eiq to (p&sipopevov, obdevdq Xafieo&ai pevovzoq 
obS dvzajq dvzoq Suvapevoq. 

43 392 B. 

44 392 C. 

45 The various stages are separated by “deaths”. 
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man of to-day is dying as he passes into the man of to-morrow.” 46 In fact, there is 
no such thing as one person: “Nobody remains one, nor is he one; but we become 
many.” 47 What appears to us as one person is only a tpavzaapa Kai koivov kKpa- 
yeiov vXrfq. This chaotic discontinuity 48 pertains to the entire human life: “Our 
senses, through ignorance of reality, falsely tell us that what appears to be is.” 49 
‘Being 5 is then defined as the absolute opposite of “mortal nature”: Tiovv dvrcog 
6v kazi; to AiSiov Kai &yevt]zov Kai atp&apzov, a> xpovog pezafioXrjv obSe efg kn- 
ayei. 50 

This ‘being 5 is identical with god (6 &eog) as totally transcendent. 51 Negatively, 
this means that ‘time’ must be denied to him: Kai Sozi Kaz ’ obdeva xpovov aXXa 
Kara zov aicbva zov aKivt]zov Kai dxpovov Kai aveyKXizov Kai ov npozepov oudev 
kaziv odd ’ dazepov obSe peXXov obSe napcpxrjpevov obSe npeo/Jvrepov obde 
vecozepov Positively, he is ‘oneness’ and ‘totality’ 52 :... efg <ov kvi zcp vvv zo aei 
nenXtjpcoKE , Kai povov kozi zo Kaza tour’ ovzcog ov yeyovog odd' kaopevov obS ’ 
ap£apevov obSi navoopevov. 

In the next section the language shifts from that of radical skepticism to mysti¬ 
cal Platonism. Also, ‘being’ is now identified with Apollo, the god of Delphi. 53 
This identification is accomplished through etymology: Apollo means ‘not many’, 
that is, ‘oneness’, ‘simplicity’, ‘purity’. 54 Plutarch rejects as not going high enough 
the views of those who identify the god with the sun. 55 These people need to be 
awakened as from a dream and encouraged to contemplate the waking vision of 
Apollo and his being. 56 At this point the radical skepticism of the previous section 
is set aside or rather supplemented by the Platonic view that sense perception is 
not altogether deceptive, but contains also kptpaoeig zivdg Kai eiScoXa reflecting 
the divine kindliness and blessedness, or philosophically speaking, the vorjzov and 
the pevov , 57 In a polemic against what appears to be Stoicism Plutarch insists on 


46 392 D;or’ kx&ig dg to orjpepov zcftvtjKev, 6 Si orjpepov eig zov aopiov ano&vrioKer The trans¬ 
lation is by F.C. Babbitt, in the The Loeb Classical Library edition of Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. V, 
1936, 243. 

47 392 D: pevei S’ouSeig odd ’ iortv efg, bXXd ytyvopefra noXXoi ,... 

48 Cf. 393 B:... tjpcov SKaozog btcpvpicov Sia(popd)v ev nafteai yivopevwv aftpoiopa navzoSanov 
Kai 7iavrjyupiK(og pepiypevov 

49 392 E: y/edSezai S' afofttjoig ayvoip zov dvzog eivai zo (paivopevov. 

50 3 92 E. 

51 393 A. Cf. John Whittaker, God Time Being (Symbolae Osloenses Fasc. Suppl. XXIII, 1971), 
45f. 

52 3 93 A/B. 

53 393 B. 

54 393 B/C: ’AnoXXcov piv yap oiov bpvodpevog za noXXa Kai zo nXtj&og anoyaoKcov toziv , ’Itjiog 
ffibg efg Kai povog' &oiJ3ov Si Stjnoo zo Ka&apov Kai dyvov oi naXaioi nav fovopaCpv, ... 

53 See above note 13. 

56 393 D:... kyeipaypev Kai napaKaXcvpev avajzepa) npoayeiv Kai &Eaoaoftai zo Snap avzov Kai 
zijv ovoiav, ... 

57 393 D: ... zo nepi avzijv yovipov (bg avvozov ioziv aio&tizfi vorjzov Kai (pepopevcp pevovzog 
ipyaoeig zivag Kai eiScoXa SiaXapnovoiv dpcvoyencog tijg nepi £keivov eupeveiag KaipaKapioztjzog . 
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the radical transcendence of the deity. 58 However, he also wants the deity to be “in 
some way or other” present in the cosmos, that is, as that which holds everything 
together. 59 He finally illustrates what he means by a highly dualistic scheme, in 
which Apollo and his epithets are contrasted by negative opposites: 

epithets: 

6 ’AnoAAcov (‘not many’) 60 

6 Arjfoot; (‘clear’) . 

6 (Poipoq (‘bright’) 61 .... 

6 Oecoptoq 62 . 

6 <Pavaioq (‘giving light’) 63 

associates: 

ai Moooai . Atj&rj 

tj Mvrtpoavvrj . Xioontj 

What is the significance of the passage for the study of gnosticism? It does not 
contain distinctively gnostic mythologumena. The material is familiar from philo¬ 
sophical tradition, although it is difficult to attribute it to any specific philoso¬ 
pher. 65 The material is certainly heterogeneous. Radical skepticism has been 
strangely wedded to speculative Platonism. This combination allows skepticism to 
play its part, and, simultaneously, to heighten the visionary Platonism. All this is 
made possible by a radical theological dualism, built upon Apollo and the forces 
opposing him. This implies a radical monotheism, which seems to leave no room 
for the rest of the Greek pantheon. Plutarch finds himself in a dilemma. On the 
one hand, he opposes the Stoic immanentism and insists upon the total transcen¬ 
dence of the deity. On the other hand, he hesitates to cut off the last string which 
still ties him to the traditional Platonism: that the god is “in one way or other” pre¬ 
sent in the cosmos. 66 This dilemma reveals precisely where Plutarch stands in 
regard to gnosticism. He is certainly ready for it, because he basically agrees with 
the gnostic ‘Daseinshaltung’—to use Hans Jonas’ term. He shows that the philo- 


6 nAovtcov (‘abundance’) 
. .6 'AiScoveuQ (‘unseen’) 

. 6 Zkotioq (‘dark’) 

the opposites are given 
by lines from poetry 64 


58 See Daniel Babut, Plutarque et le stoicisme (Paris 1969), 15 Iff., 446fT. 

59 393 E/F: xouvavxiov yap 6 fciov dpcooyEnax; kyysyovz rqj KOOfMp, xouzo ovv5eT xrjv ouot'av Kai 
Kpaxsixijq nepi x6 oojpaxiKov ao&EveiaQ kni<pbopav (pepopevrjQ. Cf. Babut, Plutarque, 455 n. 5,460. 

60 394 A. Cf. 393 B (see above, note 54). 

61 In 393 C it is explained as the “pure” and the “holy” (see above, note 54). 

62 The word is made up from the Doric epithet 6 Oeapioq. See Liddell-Scott-Jones, sv. 

63 In 385 B AtjXiog and (Pavawq are explained as StjXodxai Kai dno(paivexai xfjq aXrj&Eiaq. 

64 Cf. the editions ad loc. 

65 See above, note 38. Philo, De Josepho 125—147, has apparently drawn on the same or a simi¬ 
lar source, which Hans von Arnim has tried to identify as the skeptic Aenesidemus (Quellenstudien 
zu Philo von Alexandria [Philologische Untersuchungen, 11; Berlin 1888], 53ff.; See also Jean 
Laporte, De Josepho, Les oeuvres de Philon d’Alexandrie, 21 (Paris 1964), 33ff.; Erwin Goode- 
nough, By Light, Light (Newhaven 1935), 375f., notes another parallel in De Cherub. 113ff. An at¬ 
tempt to identify the sources was made by John Whittaker, Class. Quarterly 19, 1969, 190-192. 

66 See above, note 59. 
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sophical tradition can be arranged accordingly and that the traditional religion 
can be accommodated. And yet, as long as he does not deny that the deity is “in 
some way or other” present in the cosmos, he has not crossed the Rubicon. He 
still holds on to one of the central concepts of the religion of the Greeks, the pre¬ 
sence of the deity in the cosmos. However, the word dfuooyenax; (“in one way or 
other”), which he likes so much, shows that the thread has worn extremely thin. 



